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A SONG OF THANKS. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 





For days of peace and plenty 
Through the long and lovely year; 
For kind and faithful helpers, 
For friends and comrades dear, 
For work to brace and strengthen, 
For study and for play, 
We thank the great All-Father 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


December 10, 1905, will be the centen- 
nial of the birth of William Lloyd Garri- 
son. Every Suffrage Club in the country 
ought to make its December meeting a 
Garrison Day, not only on account of his 
work for the abolition of slavery, but on 
account of his life-long championship of 
equal rights for women. In his paper, 
the Liberator, and in his public speeches, 
he always defended this doctrine, which 
in those days was more unpopular even 
than abolition. When the Antislavery 
Association was split by the question 
whether a woman (Abby Kelly) might 
serve on one of its committees, he went 
with the party that sided with the women. 
After going all the way to England to at- 
tend the World’s Antislavery Convention, 
he refused to take part in it because the 
women delegates were barred out, and he 
sat in the gallery with Lucretia Mott and 
the other excluded women. He helped 
to organize the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and was for atime its presi- 
dent. 





—+or 





Clubs wishing to celebrate Garrison Day 
will find invaluable a book just issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of this city, en- 
titled ‘‘Words of Garrison.’’ It is pre- 
pared by two of Mr. Garrison’s sons, and 
contains a centennial selection of extracts 
from his writings (a special section being 
devoted to those on woman’s rights), with 
a biographical sketch, portraits, bibliog- 
raphy and chronology. Price, $1.25. 





Among the things for which the friends 
of equal rights give thanks this week are 
the granting of full suffrage to women in 
Queensland, and of school suffrage to 
women in cities of the first class in Okla- 
homa; the active part taken by women in 
the electoral campaigns of Philadelphia, 
New York, Ohio, and elsewhere, in the 
interests of reform; the appointment of 
women on the Chicago school board by 
Mayor Dunne; the granting of equal guar- 
dianship to mothers in Minnesota; the 
raising of the age of protection for girls 
to 16 in Illinois and to 18 in Oregon; the 
appointment of a committee on woman 
suffrage by the National Council of Wom- 
en, following the example of the Inter- 
national; the endorsement of woman suf- 
frage by the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Letter-Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, and many other societies in this 
country, and by all parties in Russia and 
Finland; and last, but not least, the un 





precedented gain of the National Ameri- 
ean Woman Suffrage Association in mem- 
bership. 





At the time when the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL goes to press (the day before Thanks- 
giving), the nominations for the Boston 
school board are not complete. But the un- 
fortunate withdrawal of Miss Mary Boyle 
O'Reilly makes it practically certain that 
there will be no woman’s name on any of 
the regular tickets. The mixed-up and 
unsatisfactory state of things brought 
about here in Boston by petty partisan 
politics emphasizes the need of full suf- 
frage for women. Mrs. Helen L. Gren- 
fell, who served three terms as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, and is one of the most highly 
esteemed educators in that State, says: 


Aftertwenty years’ experience in school 
work, I can say that our school boards are 
absolutely non-poli'ical, and party affili- 
ation is never considered in the appoint- 
ment of teachers. Whilst our teachers 
are citizens, taking part in public affairs, 
voting, and often attending primaries and 
conventions, I have never heard of a 
teacher being dismissed or appointed be- 
cause she was a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, nor of a member of a school board 
being elected because he belonged to this 
or that party. Generally, both parties 
are represented on the same board. Some- 
times a board principally Democratic is 
found in Republican communities, aud 
vice versa, Our teachers are free to vote 
according to their own consciences. I have 
seen or heard of more party politics in 
school matters in one block in Albany, 
Buffalo, or Philadelphia than in the 103,- 
925 square miles of Colorado soil, 





The Peasants’ Congress just held in 
Rassia declared for universal suffrage 
“without distinction of sex.’’ And im- 
mediately after comes the news that the 
president of the Congress and a number 
of prominent delegates to it have been 
arrested for taking part in this effort of 
the peasants to formulate unofficially 
their wants and wishes. The peasants, 
uneducated though they are, have become 
more liberal than the bureaucracy. The 
passage of that woman suffrage resolution 
indicates amazing progress, when we con- 
sider that only a few years ago the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL was rejoicing over the 
news that the law of Russia had been 
changed so as to allow a peasant’s wife to 
take out a separate passport. Before that, 
a@ peasant woman was regarded as a mere 
appendage to her husband. She could 
not travel except with him and upon his 
passport; hence if he drank and beat her 
she could not go to work in another vil- 
lage to escape abuse. Now how vast is 
the change! 





FIVE LITTLE JAPANESE GIRLS OF LONG 
AGO. 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD, 


Now that Japan is so much a household 
word that her towns and generals, ber 
customs and costumes have become fa- 
miliar to every reader of a newspaper, it 
is hard to realize that this is a matter of 
very recent time. 

Thirty years ago few persons knew 
much of oriental habits or home life, or 
even industries or arts. Commodore Per- 
ry’s famous expedition was then at no 
distance in the past, echoes of the revo- 
lution of 1868 hardly reached us, and all 
mental pictures of that far-off land were 
veiled in singular glamour, almost a fairy- 
story unreality. 

Out of that Eastern mystery came, in 
1872, five young girls of good family, 
chaperoned by the Legation at Wash- 
ington, to get their first glimpse of an un- 
familiar civilization. 

At that time some of the best private 
schools in the District were in George- 
town, now known as West Washington, 
but then almost as separate from the 
Capital in life and spirit as if it were a 
hundred miles away, in the heart of 
Maryland. 

High, red brick walls overgrown with 
English ivy enclosed lovely old gardens, 
whose beds of myrtle or ‘‘periwinkle,’’ 
shaded by magnolias, were bordered by 
ancient box; and in the midst stood 
stately mansions, where genuine ‘‘mam- 
mies’’ of the early days often held kitchen 
sway, unmoved by the convulsions of the 
late civil war. Fine old oaks, cobble- 
stone pavements, gutters along every thor- 
oughfare, only to be crossed by high 
stepping-stones in rainy weather, withal 
a sleepy air of ancient privilege and past 
grandeur—that was Georgetown a few 
years after the war. And in spring, what 
an enchantment of blue haze along the 
shimmering Potomac and far Virginia 





hills! What an intoxication of odors 
from rose and honeysuckle and syringa! 

Into the life of this somnolent, half- 
poetic, unstirred town came the five little 
girls. ‘*Princesses’’ we called them, with 
childhood’s ready acceptance of the un- 
usual and picturesque. Indeed, the local 
newspapers bailed them all as belonging 
to the imperial family, and filled columns 
with supposed information about the far 
East, some of it partly true, a good deal 
quite imaginary, and portions oddly dis- 
torted, but generally making effective 
stories. 

Princesses or not, the five attractive 
children arrived, and were received in 
certain old Georgetown families. The 
youngest, Umé Tsuda, went to the home 
of Mr. Charles Lanman, then Secretary 
of the Japanese Legation, a gentleman of 
wide culture, an artist of no mean abil- 
ity, and a literary man of achievement. 

Little Umé was only six years old, and 
very soon won a deep and permanent 
place inthe hearts of her host and hos- 
tess. Her round, chubby face, bright 
black eyes and wonderful clothes filled 
us with interest and delight—for I was 
one of two or three fortunate children 
invited to call upon the little foreigners 
soon after their arrival, and before they 
could speak English to any extent. Their 
names, too, amused and pleased us im- 
mensely—Tei Wooyeda, Shingé Nagai, 
Lio Yosematz and Stematz Yama-Rawa, 
the last a particularly beautiful girl 
where all were unmistakably charming. 

I remember, through all the busy, over- 
filled and changeful years intervening, 
just how the sunset light fell along old 
West Street, as I started for my first call 
on these fascinating strangers. 

The private school which I attended, a 
certain ‘‘Seminary’’ of blessed memory, 
for whose advantages we lived in George- 
town rather than in the gayer city across 
the Creek, closed always at two o’clock, 
but I was to wear a very special frock for 
this call,and the afternoon was well ad- 
vanced before I found myself ascending 
the steps of the old mansion which hid 
the pretty ‘‘princesses.”’ 

Into the dim drawing-room, dark with 
mahogany and ancestors’ portraits, I was 
ushered, a room I knew well already, but 
which seemed to have acquired unsus- 
pected qualities on this important day. 
And before many minutes the guests ap- 
peared, vivid spots of color and bright- 
ness in the sombre room, these daughters 
of the antipodes, clothed as yet in their 
graceful embroidered kimonos, and superb 
obis of brocade, their shining black hair 
simply yet carefully arranged, and the 
softest of white tabis on their slender 
feet. 

Gentle birth was at once manifest by 
their exquisite manners. They were not 
princesses, as we had then learned, but 
from the upper class; and our voices in- 
voluntarily lowered to match, if possible, 
the sweetness of theirs, as we smiled a 
welcomeand growing acquaintance across 
the gulf of unknown speech, a progres- 
sive friendliness hardly needing an in- 
terpreter. 

Later, I saw more of these charming 
girls, who gradually discarded their beau- 
tiful costume for our far more prosaic 
one, not only at their own request, but 
in accordance with the wish of Mr. Mori, 
the Japanese minister; and when, with 
surprising quickness, they began to mas- 
ter our intricate English tongue. 

I have often wondered, since then, 
how the curiously uneventful life of old 
Georgetown impressed these little so- 
journers from a brighter land. We cele- 
brated New Year’s in those days, to be 
sure, by being ‘tat home”’ to all our male 
acquaintances, with refreshments served 
from ten in the morning until ten at 
night. Even little girls often saw the 
callers in their homes, but no battledore 
and shuttlecock ushered in the New Year 
as in that far-away country across the 
great ‘‘Eastern ocean’’; and the brilliant 
January games and joyful sports expected 
by Japanese children at home, were all 
unknown to us. 

No “girls’ day”? hina matsuri) dawned 
for Georgetown on March third, when in 
the distant land of flowers all the dolls of 
present and previous generations are 
brought forth, dressed in their best, and 
surrounded by sweets, rice-cakes and 
miniature utensils. Even their dainty 
card games had not then reached us, and 
the five little girls had no chance to exer- 
cise their skill and memory upon ‘“‘prov- 
erbs,’’ the ‘tone hundred best poems,”’ or 
“the fifty-three post stations between 
Tokyo and Kyoto.”’ Since Japan ‘has be- 
come so great and serious a nation, the 





many games, sad to relate, have grown 
less enthusiastic, and in some provinces 
are almost given up. Then, they were 
national, and dearly loved. 

But always the visitors seemed happy, 
and were invariably appreciative of every 
kindness. Their perfect manners were 
@ continual lesson, their unselfishness 
and quickness at learning a constant ex- 
ample. Yet it seems certain that they 
must sometimes have had homesick 
days—times of longing for the beautiful 
gayety, the lighthearted happiness, the 
cheerful home life of their sunny islands. 
Never a sign of such feeling escaped them, 
however, and, with the egotism of child- 
hood, I have no doubt we congratulated 
them, at least in our own minds, on their 
‘*privilege”’ in coming here to learn from 
us, when really they brought, all uncon- 
sciously, quite as much as we could be- 
stow, 

Iam happy to remember that we never 
thought, far less spoke of them as 
‘“‘Japs.’’ That height of inexcusably bad 
taste was left for later years to introduce. 

After a time the group was scattered. 
Preparation for college began, and one 
soon returned to Japan, her eyes proving 
unequal to the strain of farther study 
here, But all the childhood of one little 
schoolgirl was widened and made brighter 
by knowing these lovely daughters of 
the Orient; and when she had, in after 
years, three happy visits in Japan, it 
seemed at once and always a homelike 
land because of this early experience. 

Umé Tsuda bas become an educational 
power in her native land. With her wide 
American experience, her years at Bryn 
Mawr, and her perfect, idiomatic English, 
she yet combines the best of old Japanese 
culture, and is exceedingly successful as 
a teacher, for some years in the Peeresses’ 
school in Tokyo. 

Shingé Nagai, an honored graduate of 
the Vassar College School of Music in 
1882, is now the wife of Admiral Uriu, 
the famous officer who struck the first 
blow in the late war. 

Stematz, wife of the Marquis Oyama, 
the commander of the Japanese forces 
in Manchuria, was the daughter of the 
prime minister to the Lord of Aidzu. A 
graduate of Vassar College in 1882, she 
made her vacation home in Dr. Bacon’s 
family at New Haven, of which a daugh- 
ter, since long resident in Japan, has 
written most entertainingly about the far 
East, especially in the volume upon ‘‘Jap- 
anese Girls and Women.”’ 

One of the most pathetic yet interest- 
ing private letters, relating to the recent 
war, which has come from that loyal and 
absolutely united country, was lately 
written by the Marchioness Oyama to a 
college friend, in which she gave a thril- 
ling picture of the devotion and self-sac- 
rifice of her country-women, in the 
midst, as they were, of the deep sadness 
occasioned by the constant battles with 
their appalling lists of killed and 
wounded, 

And it was this pervasive, unswerving 
and single-hearted love of country which 
strengthened the arms and warmed the 
hearts of Japanese soldiers until death 
itself seemed but a meagre gift to pre- 
sent their Emperor. 

In the story of Japan’s progress from 
esthetic seclusion to world power during 
the last half century, the five little girls 
who first studied our new civilization in 
the quiet shades of Georgetown have 
borne a noble and conspicuous part. 





LOVE VERSUS DIPLOMACY. 

A curious story of love and diplomacy 
is current in Rio Janeiro. Relations be- 
tween Peru and Brazil were strained on 
account of boundary disputes, and the 
Peruvian Minister at Rio was ordered to 
reach a better understanding. In the 
course of his negotiations, he fell in love 
with the daughter of the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. After this, rela- 
tions between Peru and Brazil became 
harmonious in the extreme, until the 
Peruvian proposed and was rejected. 
Then he proceeded to pen a series of offi- 
cial notes of such acerbity that communi- 
cation had to be broken off altogether, 
and a new Peruvian Minister is necessary 
in Rio, 

If this incident had happened when a 
woman was carrying on diplomatic nego- 
tiations, it would have been called pecul- 
iarly feminine, and would have been 
claimed as a clear proof that women were 
teo much influenced by personal feelings 
to be trusted to conduct public affairs. 

A. 8. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, EL1zA JANE TRIMBLE THOMPSON, 
better known as ‘‘the Mother of the Cru- 
saders,’’ died at her home in Hillsboro, 
O. lately, in her 90th year. When the 
Ohio crusade against the saloons was 
started in 1873, Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. 
McDowell led the first praying band. 

Miss ANNIE BEECHER SCOVILLE, @ 
granddaughter of Henry Ward Beecher, 
has for many years been making a care- 
ful study of the Indians and their needs. 
At present she is gathering data at the 
Winnebago and Omaha River reservations, 
which promise to result—if Congress can 
be made to see the point—in a reorganiza- 
tion of the government Indian service. 

Mrs. ADMIRAL ToGo is said to be a 
gentle, homely little woman, who does 
her own housework and employs but one 
servant. The family keeps no jinrikisha, 
but after the war began Mrs. Togo bought 
a bicycle and gave it to her son, sv that he 
might ride down to Yokohama to get her 
the latest news, since no correspondence 
passed between her and the admiral. 


Mrs. Julia WARD Howe is president of 
the Papeterie Club of Newport, R. L., 
which has flourished for eight or nine 
summers. It is a club of women who 
lend each other their paper-covered nov- 
els, and meet to talk them over. They 
have a glossary of terms by which they 
express their opinion of a book. P. B. 
means that they think it was written as 
a pot-boiler. W. D. means wholly de- 
lightful; and the severest condemnation 
is expressed by the lettern F. A. O, I.— 
fell asleep over it. 

Mrs, ALZORA MULLEN is one of a half 
dozen women in Chicago who conduct 
barber shops. Mrs. Mullen studied hair. 
dressing and manicuring, but hearing that 
there was more money in barbering, she 
added that branch of business also. and 
now cuts and shaves men. Report says, 
she does not encourage customers to talk. 
She considers barbering a purely business 
operation, and she neither talks herself 
nor allows her girls to enter into conver- 
sation. Mrs. Mullen says there are few 
occupations where a woman can make so 
much money. She pays her girls $18 and 
$19 a week. 

Mrs. THERESA HOLMES GARRISON has 
recently published, through Arthur P. 
Schmidt of Boston and New York, four 
groups of Songs under the titles of Sacred 
Songs, Four Songs, Three Love Songs, 
and Songs to be Sung to Children. They 
show a wide range of treatment, and 
among the texts selected by Mrs. Garri- 
son for her compositions are poems by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Sidney Lanier, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Abbie Farwell Brown, Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody, Wendell Phillips 
Stafford, and Sarah Pratt Greene. The 
songs are dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Lillian Bailey Henschel, wife of 
George Henschel, the composer. 

Mrs. ISARELLA CHURCHILL, president 
of the Colorado State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, has been making a round of 
visits to clubs in her State, and some of 
her letters describing remote corners 
of Colorado are worth reproducing, 
From Louisville, one of the largest coal 
mining camps in northern Colorado, she 
writes as follows to a Denver paper: 
“About twenty American families, with 
some 500 Slav, Austrian and Italian fami- 
lies, make up the sum total of the inhab- 
itants. The woman’s club was organized 
some years ago, by Mrs. Otis, so fondly 
remembered in all club circles for her 
work upon the first travelling library 
committee of the Colorado Federation. 
This little club is composed of eleven 
women, calling themselves the Saturday 
Study Club, who devote themselves to a 
study of the Bayview reading course. 
They always try to send a delegate to 
the annual meetings of the State Federa- 
tion, and give liberally to philanthropies. 
In the evening, instead of the stereo- 
typed pink tea or violet reception, the 
women had planned a trip into the Acme 
coal-mine, the largest and finest one of 
the group. Promptly at seven o’clock 
Mr. Lou Wilson, the pit boss, welcomed 
the crowd to the big engine room, and 
explained the working of the great en- 
gines and machinery used in operating 
the plant. Then the cage was entered 
and the descent made to the second level 
of the mine, nearly 200 feet below the 
surface, where lies the great seven-foot 
vein of lignite coal now being mined upon 
a scientific basis that makes this mine a 
model of its kind,’’ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TENEMENTS. 


An article with this title appears in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December. It would 
be more interesting if one could feel confi- 
dent of its being a record of actual expe- 
rience. Unfortunately, Miss Elizabeth 
McCracken, its author, has been previ- 
ously convicted of such flagrant inaccu- 
racies in her report of matters in Colo- 
rado that we can only regard the story 
as a work of imagination, fuunded pos- 
sibly on some slender substratum of fact: 
but colored by a determination to make 
out a case against the value of suffrage 
in the hands of women, 

To one accustomed to read between the 
lines, this narrative by an unscrupulous 
opponent seems palpably fictitious. In 
the first place, the testimony is too 
unanimous and too monotonous in its 
character. Then, too, the dialect is not 
such as is spoken even in the slums, and 
appears identical in its phraseology, 
whether it purports to have been uttered 
by women native or foreign, resident in 
Boston, Chicago, or Denver, Yet this 
jargon is given as literal, accompanied by 
the use of inverted commas, 

In Boston, where school committee 
suffrage only is possible, the women are 
represented as refusing to vote, while in 
Colorado, where full suffrage exists, they 
are represented as compelled to vote by 
fear of husbands or employers, or as in- 
duced to do so by receiving a money con- 
sideration. Not a single woman any- 
where is credited with an intelligent in- 
terest or a definite purpose. No single 
woman is credited with personal knowl- 
edge of any single candidate, or with any 
political or moral principle. In other 
words, Miss McCracken’s women are not 
individual women at all, but lay figures, 
appropriately clothed for the occasion, 
and uttering always and everywhere the 
same inane trivialities. 

Reduced from its fictitious garb of nar- 
rative to suber argument, the article urges 
that women cannot be made to feel any 
genuine ioterest, that they have no means 
of fiading out the merits of candidates, 
that those few who vote soon grow tired 
of the meaningless performance, and that 
where full suffrage has been conferred, as 
in our western States, employers and 
husbaaods and male acquaintances compel 
the women to vote in accordance with 
their designs. 

But Miss McCracken broadly intimates 
that men also are cajoled, bribed and co- 
erced, so that she practically distrusts and 
disapproves of the male electorate also— 
in other words, she proves in this article 
the correctness of what Senator Hoar has 
repeatedly said—‘*No one can speak five 
minutes against woman suffrage without 
arraying himself against republican gov- 
ernment.’’ 

“But two out of many women whom I 
knew, exhibited any evidence of lucid 
partisansbip,’’ says Miss McCracken 
‘* ‘What for do I want to register?’ one of 
these asked, after listening to my careful 
directions as to time and place for per- 
forming that prelimiuary deed. 

**+In order that you may vite,’ I began 

** *Why’d I be a votin’?’ she demanded. 
‘Votin’s for men.’ 

“To the other,I said: ‘You are qualified 
to vote for school committee.’ 

‘* ‘If I’m qualified to vote for one thing, 
why ain’t I qualified to vote for every- 
thing?’ sbe retorted.”’ 

It wi'l be remarked that Miss McCrack- 
en’s women all talk the McCracken dia. 
lect a d repeat the McCracken shibboleth. 
The only women who seem to have an 
opinion of their own are those who are 
coerced by their employers. 

‘D> you mean you agree with ’em?”’ in- 
terposes the Colorado woman, “I don’t. 
I’d rather ha’ voted dif’rent, lots o’ 
times.” 

Miss McCracken concludes by saying: 
*‘Certain it is that the women of the tene- 
ments, the overburdened women, the 
women whose opportunities for daevelop- 
ment have been pitifully meagre, are not 
ready. They must do many other things 
first. Before we put the suffrage ques- 
tion to them, before we hold out the ballot 
either as a theory or a fact, shall we not 
help them with those things?”’ 

Bat, on the same principle, we should 
disfranchise also the men of the tene- 
ments, and doubtless Miss McCracken 
would be glad to do so. In her charge 





that the Colorado women are coerced, she 
gives no shred of evidence, while we 
have abundance of Colorado evidence to 
the contrary. Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and for some years 
chairman of the Colorado State Board 
of Charities and Correction, says: 

“It has not been my observation or ex. 
perience that women generally vote as 
men dictate. I have been surprised at 
their honest maintepance of opinion in 
this regard. Suffrage makes women in- 
dividuals. Thereis a splendid womanly 
independence in being a voting citizen, 
and an absorbing interest in fulfilling the 
duty of citizenship, and there is a much 
more chivalrous devotion and respect on 
the part of men, who look upon their 
sisters not as playthings nor as property, 
but as equals and fellow-citizens.”’ 

Meanwhile, a tree is known by its fruits. 
In Wyoming a larger proportion of the 
women vote than of the men, and men 
vote more generally than before, Eighty 
per cent. of the men and ninety per 
cent. of the women vote; in Massachu- 
setts only sixty per cent. of the men. 

H. B. B. 





THE GARRISON: CENTENNIAL. 

The one hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
Liberator of the American Slave, will be 
commemorated in Boston, Sunday and 
Monday, Dec. 10 and 11. Woman Suffrage 
and Peace will be represented on Sunday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at Morning Star 
Baptist Church, corner Ferdinand and 
Isabella Streets, Roxbury, Rev. Martin L. 
Harvey, D. D., pastor. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Henry B. Blackwell have been 
asked to represent the New England W. 
8. A., and Dr. Trueblood the American 
Peace Society. We give the celebrations 
in order of priority. 

1, Sunday, Dec. 10, noon, a wreath will 
be placed on Mr. Garrison’s grave in 
Forest Hills Cemetery by the Boston Suf- 
rage League. 

2. 2.30 P. M., chaplet placed on the 
Garrison statue on Commonwealth Ave, 
C. G. Morgan, vice-president of B. S. 
League, will preside. Prayer by Rev. E. 
A. Horton. Colored Veteran Association 
escort, 

8. 3 P. M., exercises at old anti-slavery 
fortress, now Hebrew Synagogue, Smith 
Place, Anti Slavery Reminiscences. Sons 
of Mr. Garrison present. R. R. Wilson, 
president Boston Literary Society, will 
preside. 

4. 7 P. M., Colored Women’s organiza- 
tions will hold a brief vesper service at 
Mr. Garrison’s late residence, now St. 
Monica’s Home. 

5. 8 P. M., Morning Star Baptist Charch. 
cor, Ferdivand and Isabella Sts., Roxbury, 
Rev. M. L. Harvey will preside. Address- 
es by many speakers, with special recog- 
nition of Mr. Garrison’s work for Woman 
Su ffrage and Peace. 

Monday, Dec. 11, three sessions, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, Faneuil Hall. 
Speakers expected include Edwin D. Mead, 
Moorfield Story, E. H. Clement, Charles 
Fleischer, Frank Sanborn, John J. Smith, 
M. R. DeMortie, Wm. H. Lewis, A. H. 
Grimke, C. G. Morgan, B. R. Wilson, Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, Charles G. Ames, Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Thomas Riley, George 
G. Bradford, A. A. Berle, H. B. Blackwell. 
Oration by Rev. R.C. Ransom, Mrs, Nel- 
lie Brown Mitchell, who sang at Mr. Gar- 
rison’s funeral, will sing Kipling’s Reces- 
sional. Other short addresses. 

Wma. H. Scott, 
President Suffrage League. 
MARK R. DE MoRTIE, 
Citizens’ Com. 
JosHua A. CRAWFORD, 
Centenary Com. 
Wm. Monroe TROTTER, 
Chairman. 





LITERATURE AND PRESS CONFERENCE. 

A Work Conference of the Massachu 
setts W. S. A. will be held at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 12, at 2.30 P.M., 
to discuss suffrage literature and press 
work, and the best methods of making 
them effective. Miss Blackwell, as chair- 
man of the State Committee on Litera- 
ture and Press Work, will preside. All 
members of the Association and of its 
branches will be welcome. Friends who 
cannot be present in person are invited 
to send in questions and suggestions. 
Anyone, inside or outside of Massachu- 
setts, who has a suggestion, is urged to 
send it. Do you feel the need of a new 
leaflet on some subject that the present 
leaflets do not cover? Let us know it, 
Have yon hit upon any particularly effec- 
tive method for the distribution of liter- 
ature, or for securing the publication of 
suffrage matter in the press? Pass it on, 
that all the clubs may have the benefit 
of it. 

As this meeting fells so near the date 
of the Garrison centennial, a sketch will 
be given of the important press work 





that Mr. Garrison did through his paper, 
the Liberator. 

The Conference will be followed by 
light refreshments. 





PROGRESS IN SPAIN. 

The equal rights movement is growing 
in Europe. American women who have 
spent some time in Germany declare that 
the ‘‘advanced’’ German women are more 
advanced in their ideas than American 
women. Even in ultra-conservative Spain 
events are moving at a remarkable rate. 
Ano account was given in the Author of 
women at the meeting held at the Univer. 
sity of Madrid to celebrate the tercente- 
nary of Cervantes. Among the seventeen 
littérateurs who took part in the program 
were two women writers of note, Emilia 
Pardo Bazan read a paper on the value 
of the philosophy of Don Quixote, and 
Carmen Burgos de Segui pleaded for 
anew Don Quixote, who would aid wom- 
en to attain better education and indus- 
trial freedom. There is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of the education of women 
among the better class of Spanish men 
and women, and several movements for 
industrial education of women have been 
set on foot. Among them is an agricul- 
tural school like the one founded by Lady 
Warwick in England. 





A CLUB OF WIDOWS. 

The Emily E. Flion Home, which was 
formally opened a few days ago in Marion, 
Ind., has an interesting history. Five 
years ago, nine women met, and one of 
them proposed that they organize a club 
of widows, to discuss subjects of interest 
to women, and promote closer acquain- 
tance among the members. The organ- 
ization took the name of the Twentieth 
Century Club, and appointed a committee 
to look after worthy widows and their 
families, and another committee to start 
an industrial school, The school opened 
with nine little girls, but soon grew to 
have more than 100 pupils, and had to 
move into larger quarters. Then the club 
projected a home for aged women. Peter 
E, Flinn gave twenty-five lots and $11,500, 
on condition that the home should bear 
the name of his departed wife. Other 
gifts were received, and a $13,500 home 
was built. Mrs. Nancy J. Helm, presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, is also matron of the 
home. 

In addition to all these other activities 
this club of energetic widows has distrib- 
uted great quantities of clothing, and has 
kept up its charitable work among worthy 
widows and their families all the time. 
The people of Marion will no longer talk 
of the widow’s mite, but of the widows’ 
might. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 

In Austria, on Nov. 28, a series of 
monster demonstrations in many cities 
were held to demand universal and equal 
suffrage—for men. In Vienna, 175,000 
men and women marched, silently and in 
order, past the Parliament buildings, each 
person wearing on his or her arm a band 
of red cloth bearing words calling for 
equal (male) suffrage. Such a sight, it is 
said, had never been seen in Austria; and 
before night the prime minister announced 
the granting of the people’s demand. In 
Austria, every male over 24 years of age 
has had a vote, but the large land-owners 
and other privileged persons have had 
more than one. The votes of a dozen 
land-owners, in some cases, amounted to 
more than those of 300,000 ordinary men. 
It is no wonder that the peopie wanted to 
put an end to such asystem. But was it 
really any more unfair or irrational than 
our system, by which the vote of one man 
amounts te more than those of 300,000 
women? Now that the men of Austria 
have got their own rights, it is to be 
hoped that they will secure equal rights 
for their sisters. 





COLORADO WOMEN PROTEST. 

The Denver News says: 

‘*As residents of a State where they 
stand as the equal of man, in the right of 
the ballot, in business opportunities and 
in social honors, the women of Colorado 
are to be asked to unite in a movement 
which has for its object the voicing of a 
protest against present conditions in Rus- 
sia. It is to be a grand humanitarian 
movement, not only in the interests of the 
Jews, but against oppression of every 
kind in the Russian empire. 

*“*Three organizations of women in Col- 
orado have made individual protests 
concerning the condition of the Jews in 
Russia. The movement started when the 
Jane Jefferson Club, an organization of 
Democratic women, passed stirring reso- 
lutions on the subject. The Woman’s 
Republican Club of Colorado took similar 
action at its meeting a few days later. 
The Woman’s Club of Denver also pre- 





sented atthe mass meeting Sunday after- 
noon a set of resolutions it had passed 
in favor of the Russian Jews. 

“The proposition now is to unite all the 
women of Colorado, of whatever creed or 
political faith, in one grand protest against 
all kinds of abuses in Russia. Any bar- 
barity that affects the women and children 
of the empire; the custom of disguising 
soldiers who are sent to suppress riots; 
the treatment of the Jews, these and many 
other atrocities are to be touched upon in 
this protest. It is intended that the pro- 
test shall epitomize the spirit of humani- 
tarianism as it has been brought to flower 
in a State where the rights and privileges 
of women and children are paramount to 
all other considerations. 

“In futherance of this movement a con- 
ference was held yesterday between Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford of the Jane Jefferson 
Club and Mrs, Thalia Rhodes of the Wo- 
man’s State Republican Club. Mrs.Rhodes 
said she would have the executive com- 
mittee of her club called together to take 
action on the proposition. 

“Mrs. Bradford will confer to-day with 
Mrs. Luther M. Goddard, president of 
the Woman’s Club of Denver, the leaders 
of the W. C, T. U. in Colorado, including 
Mrs. A. A. Hawley, Mrs. Adrian Hunger- 
fordand Mrs. M. A. Reichenbach, and, 
later, with all the heads of all the other 
women’s organizations of the State. 

‘The petition, when completed, will go 
to President Roosevelt as a request from 
the women of Colorado to use his influ- 
ence toward assisting to alleviate some of 
the terrible atrocities now flourishing un- 
der theshadow of the imperial throne.”’ 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in Toledo, O., in renewing her 
subscription, writes: ‘I could not keep 
house without the WomAN'’s JOURNAL.” 

Another friend writes from Michigan: 
“I enclose the price of a copy of your 
JOURNAL to be sent to the Pontiac Wom- 
en’s Rest Rooms, in our new court-house, 
just dedicated, costing $17,000. We want 
it fully equipped with the best literature, 
and it would not be, without a copy of 
your excellent paper.’” 

An old and dear friend writes: “I am 
not able to take responsibilities; I can 
only quietly place in the hands of others 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL. This I do when 
Ican, Last sammer mine were placed in 
the public library at York Harbor.” 

The lady who edits the Woman’s Page 
in a great Southern daily, writes: ‘*You 
have seen by the Woman’s Page how 
great my indébtedness is to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. It is a constant pleasure to 
me, as well as a valuable aid in my work.”’ 





A COLLEGE WOMAN’S REASONS FOR BE- 
LIEVING IN EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


At a recent meeting of the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachusetts, 
Miss Mary Barrows of Wellesley gave her 
reasons for woman’s ballot, as follows: 

‘*Men and women eat food, drink water, 
breathe air, wear clothing, live in houses, 
walk on the streets, travel in public con. 
veyances, and live in varying relations to 
their kind. 

“Their interests in the purity of air, 
food and water supply, in the sanitation 
of buildings and oommunities, in the safe- 
ty of travel and in just regulation of 
human relationships, are identical, unless 
those of women are as much greater as 
theirs is the gentler sex. 

“That both men and women should not 
have direct voice in these matters is ridic- 
culous always, and may be most unjust, 
even tragic. 

“In this faith I was born and brought 
up. I have never yet found a better to 
change it for. 

“A few years ago, to prove my faith, I 
went to an anti-suffrage meeting, honestly 
expecting to be somewhat shaken by the 
three speakers, all women of intellect and 
charm. 

“The first speaker emphasized the 
greater advantage women have in not be- 
ing voters, since they can go to men and 
ask for improvements, and, there being 
‘nothing in it’ for the women, the men 
are doubly sure to grant the requests of 
beings who are above suspicion, because 
without choice. 

“This view seemed to me to reflect on 
the divine plan of creation, human beings 
having been given both intellect and will. 

‘‘Another position taken by this speak- 
er was that to-day we do things better by 
committees than by all the people, and 
men are our committee, 

‘A committee is a good servant but a 
bad master. Democracy is reasserting 
itself, and government by all the people is 
seen to be desirable. 

‘The second speaker said frankly that 
she thought equal suffrage logical. She 
had no quarrel with the principle, but it 
simply was not practical. 

“Kant taught that ‘if the principle were 
true, the consequence would needs be 
true also, since the consequence is deter- 





mined by the principle.’ ‘Practical’ poli. 
ticians are giving way before principles,— 
just the goody-goody principles, as Jerome 
calls them. To double the body of voters 
would doubtless make serious problems, 
but problems, as President R osevelt says, 
are the price we pay for civilization. 

‘The third speaker said she wanted to 
feel that, as our young women are devel- 
oping, they will leave this lower side, and 
put their minds on the higher and spirit. 
ual things of life. 

“This argument suggested an incident 
once told me by a minister. He had in 
his parish, he said, a woman who told 
him she gave so much time to prayer that 
she had no time to do her housework, 

“We have the larger faith that the 
twentieth-century woman will make the 
drudgery of this larger housework divine 
by the spirit she takes to it.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The twentieth birthday of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association and 
the birthday of its president, Mrs. Alice 
M. Whitaker, were happily celebrated 
together on the afternoon of Nov. 17, at 
the Vendome, Boston. This celebration 
took the form of a breakfast, followed by 
reminiscent and congratulatory speeches, 
stories and verses from the members, 
The birthday gift of the Association to 
its president was a basket of superb pink 
roses, which was felicitously presented by 
Mrs, Elizabeth M. Gosse, fifth president. 
The response to the first tvast, ‘Our 
Founder,” was made by Mrs, Marion A. 
McBride, and that to the second, “Our 
First President,’’ by Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White. It was at the call of Mrs. McBride 
that a meeting was held in the room of 
Mrs. White in the Boston Herald office 
to organize a Woman’s Press Association. 

Of the six founders of the N. E, P. A,, 
Mrs. McBride, Mrs. White, Miss Estelle 
M. Hatch (now Mrs. Merrill), Mrs. Cora 
Stuart Wheeler, and Miss Grace W. Soper, 
all are living except Mrs. Wheeler. Of 
the living, all except Miss Soper (now 
Mrs. Dole) are members of the Associa- 
tion and actively engaged in newspaper 
or magazine work. Mrs. White, presi- 
dent of the Association during its first 
five years, is now contributing a column 
daily of bright current comment to the 
Boston Evening Herald, and conducts a 
general information page in the Sunday 
Herald. 

Miss Winslow, widely known to the 
general reading public through several 
books, and intimately known to women’s 
clubs asthe editor and publisher of the 
Club-Woman some years ago, has lately 
come into new prominence through her 
serials in the Delineator, “The Spinster 
Farm’’ and ‘The President of Quex.’’ 
The latter story, which opened in the 
December number, is announced as an 
answer in a@ measure to the story by 
Agnes Surbridge, entitled ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of a Club Woman,” wherein club life 
was presented in an unfavorable light, 
and as influencing women to neglect 
home and children. That ‘‘The Presi- 
dent of Quex’’ was written at the request 
of the editor of the Delineator and that 
$1,000 was paid for ‘‘The Spioster Farm” 
(so it is currently reported) is a matter of 
pride to the Association of which Miss 
Winslow was a founder and the third 
president. She was missed at the twen- 
tieth anniversary gathering, as was the 
other founder-member, Mrs. Merrill, who 
recently retired from the editorship of 
American Motherhood. 

The messages from absent members 
received and read at the anniversary 
strengthened ‘“‘the tie that binds,” and 
the souvenir menu cards are a keepsake 
worth preserving, containing as they do 
a poem written by a member, Mrs, Elean- 
or W. F. Bates, on *“*The Woman Jour- 
nalist,’’ who 


‘*Has the keenest nose for news 
Ofany mortal creature.”’ 


F, M. A. 





+> 


JEWISH WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 

The Council of Jewish Women will hold 
its fourth triennial meeting in Chicago, 
Dec. 4 to 13. Delegates are expected 
from every part of the country. 

The Council was organized in 1893, and 
was an out-growth of the Congress of 
Jewish Women held as a part of the 
Parliament of Religions at the Columbian 
Exposition. This was the first delegated 
body of Jewish women ever called to- 
gether to represent their religion, and 
the inspiration of the meeting was so 
great that a permanent body was formed 
to meet at regular intervals. The society 
at first took the name of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, but later two 
cities in Canada organized branches, and 
the name was changed by omitting the 
word National, The first section formed 
was in Chicago, in January, 1904. Before 
the end of the year there were 73 sections 
in more than 20 States. The first object 
of the Council was to bring about closer 
relations between Jewish women, who, 
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theoretically at least, had their activities 
confined to the family circle, and have 
never taken part, as a class, in public 
movements, however prominent individ- 
ualsamong them have been. Other ob- 
jects of the Council, as stated in its con- 
stitation, are: ‘‘To furnish by an organic 
uniona medium of communication and 
a means of prosecuting work of common 
interest; to further united efforts in be- 
half of Judaism by supplying means of 
study; to further united effort in behalf 
of the work of social reform by the appli- 
cation of the best philanthropic thought.” 

The pure educational side of the work 
has for its object better knowledge of tbe 
Bible, Jewish history and literature, af- 
fairs and conditions. But the largest 
work of the Council is philanthropic, 
starting with aclose and well-systematized 
study of modern methods of philanthropy 
and reform; the study of preventive 
measures, as embodied in juvenile courts, 
homes for wayward and orphaned chil 
dreo, improved conditions of housing, 
open-air treatment of consumptives, etc. 

The immigration problem is one which 
the New York section has followed most 
seriously It has wished to aid the effort 
to relieve the congestion in Eastern cities 
resulting from wholesale immigration. 
Sections in all cities in the East are help- 
ing existing agencies in placing and look. 
ing after Russian and Roumanian families 
who have fled from perseeution in their 
native lands, and who are often in dire 
poverty. 

The Council is broad in its sympathies, 
and its policy is to cvéperate with all 
forces at work for the betterment of so- 
ciety. Its sections are members of State 
and City Federations of women’s clubs, 
and the main organization is affiliated 
with the International Council of Women. 
The president is Mrs, Henry Solomon, of 
Chicago, and the corresponding secretary 
is Miss Sadie American. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THe WomAN or To-Morrow. By Helen 
M. Winslow. New York: James Pott 
& Co. 1905. Price, $1.00 net. 


This volume, addressed by Miss Wins- 
low “*To my Sisters,’’ would be an acqui- 
sition to every woman’s club that holds 
stated weekly or monthly meetings. It 
contains seventeen discourses, each of 
them practical, wise, aud suggestive, on 
some topic of interest, such as The Wo- 
man of To-morrow, Individual Responsi- 
bility, Friends, Enemies, Worry, S plitude, 
Clubs, Clothes, Public Duties, Home Du- 
ties, Our Relation to Life, and lastly on 
Growing Old and the Outlook. One of 
these, if read, would serve as a text for 
a meeting and be the basis of lively dis 
cussion, There are many salient passages 
like the following: 

‘‘When welook back fifty years and 
note what has been overcome, what wom- 
en have achieved in educational, business, 
philanthropic and sociological lines, we 
are wont to preen ourselves on what we 
have accomplished. Fifty years ago the 
first woman was just beginning to wrest 
her diploma from the unwilling universi- 
ty. Fifty years ago the first woman was 
taking her degree. The first newspaper 
women were making their first attempts 
at journalism. And scores, yes, hundreds 
of avenues now so long open to women 
that we do not stop to count them were 
not only shut, but nobody was dreaming 
of putting them ajar.” 

And again: 

‘This passion for the general welfare— 
without it where would bethe progress 
made by our sex in the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century? What would be the 
position of woman, for instance, had not 
Lucy Stone been born with that sense of 
individual responsibility which made of 
her a saint and an apostle for the uplift- 
ing of the modern woman, to whom all 
femininity, whether suffragist or remon- 
straut, owes its recognition and its place 
to-day ?”’ 

Yet Miss Winslow does not put the 
blame for women’s disabilities specially 
on the men. She says: ‘‘The day has 
gone by when it is fair or safe to arraign 
men for the conditions which hedge in a 
woman; by which I mean that the men of 
this country are ready and willing to ex- 
tend a helping hand to women who really 
want anything. When the women of this 
country, or any part of it, rise up in a 
body, and declare in a body that they 
waut the ballot, for instance, they will 
get it; for it is not the men who are keep- 
ing it from us.”’ 

In the above Miss Winslow goes too far; 
she should have said: “It is not the men 
alone who are keeping it from us.” 

In conclusion she says truly: ‘‘There is 
no ‘new woman.’ We are all identically 
the same Eve and Sarah and Ruth and—I 
say it with all reverence—Mary, the car- 
penter’s mother. We have the same na- 
ture, the same intentions, the same love 
of family and home, the same desire to be 
of use to others that women have always 
had; only, in these wonderful times, we 
have kept pace with the age, and are de- 
veloping, both as individuals and as a 
whole.”’ 

We commend this book to women’s 


clubs. It will be to them suggestive and 
inspiring. H. B. B. 
THE PARDONER’S WALLET. By Samuej 


McChord Crothers. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905. 

Price, $1.25 net. 

This delightful volume is an aggrega- 
tion of essays on topics having a common 





interest. It recalls the ancient profession 
of the ‘‘pardoner,”’ who sold indulgences 
to a confiding public, and pleads for a 
charitable view of our minor transgres- 
sions, our ‘“‘unseasonable virtues, our 
prejudices and fallacies.’’ The difficul- 
ties of the ‘“‘peacemakers” are pointed 
out, the land of the large and charitable is 
described, a saint is re-canonized, and the 
cruelty of good people is deprecated. It 
is an earnest and yet liberal plea for char- 
ity and hope, dedicated to ‘Katharine, 
with whom these things have been talked 
over.”’ H, B. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

From several sections the request has 
been received for a report of our conven- 
tion; and, knowing many of our friends 
read the JouURNAL, we send you the com- 
plete outline of the proceedings. The 
real spirit which pervades such a gather- 
ing can only be realized by attending. It 
is for this reason that we shall look for- 
ward to the holding of district conven- 
tions. Whether this can be accomplished 
this year we are not sure, but this and a 
club visitor are two hoped-for innova- 
tions. 

The brightness of the early fall was re- 
flected in the faces of the women who 
boarded trains in lowa to meet in Panora 
for the 34th annual convention of the Iowa 
E.S. A. On reaching Panora, Nov. 9, we 
found carriages provided for those desir- 
ing to drive to the Christian church, and 
a baggage wagon waiting. The Des 
Moines contingent, with Miss Yontz of 
Panora and our own loyal president, Mrs, 
Coggeshall, at the head, formed a line of 
pedestrians well worthy of attention. We 
passed through the principal business 
street on the way to the church, and so 
had the opportunity to observe the attrac- 
tive window decorations. It was yellow 
everywhere. On reaching the charch the 
officers held an executive meeting while 
the delegates were being assigned to their 
various places of entertainment. 

Dinner was served in the basement of 
the church, where a large rest-room had 
been furnished with pretty home belong- 
ings. 

The convention opened at 2 P. M. with 
Mrs. Coggeshall in the chair. Rev. Mr, 
Houghtelin gave the invocation, and the 
duet by Misses Whitmer and Kirkendall, 
two bright school girls of Panora, placed 
all in harmony with the sunlight, the 
flowers, and the serene atmosphere of the 
church, while over all smiled the pictured 
faces of Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Stan- 
ton. The ro}Jl-call of officers and appoint- 
ment of committees was followed by the 
report of the corresponding secretary, 
Edith Payne Parsons of Des Moines. One 
new feature had proved a great success, 
an Exchange Bureau. Good papers had 
been loaned to clubs, High Schools and 
individuals, nearly 2,000 letters written, 
3,600 leaflets distributed, and 1,000 papers 
—Standard, Progress, JOURNAL, and a 
few local ones,—were given out. Mrs, 
Bertha Wilcox of Ida Grove, recording 
secretary, read the report of the execu- 
tive meeting. The treasurer pro tem., 
Mrs. Parsons, gave the encouraging news 
that all bills were paid and a small sur- 
plus was in the treasury, to be applied on 
the National pledge. ‘ 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard of Hull, our sil- 
ver haired, silver-tongued orator, gave us 
“Echoes from Portland,’’ and then we 
listened with profound attention to the 
address of our president, Mrs. Coggeshall. 
We decided to have this published, so 
that all our clubs might read what we so 
much enjoyed. Miss Yontz of Panora 
rested us by giving us a humorous read- 
ing, after which we again fell into con- 
vention rhythm and took up the discus- 
sion of the question, ‘‘Does the Indiffer- 
ence of Women Hinder the Granting of 
their Political Rights?’’ Mrs. Eldredge 
of Sheldon gave us a fine paper to open 
the question, and Mrs. Logsdon of Leco- 
rah followed with still further ideas. 
Mrs. Adams of Cresco sent a paper, as she 
was unable to attend. The convention was 
thoroughly aroused, and Rev. Eleanor 
Gordon found the questions coming in in 
quite a lively manner, but the answers 
given were equally ready, and the ques- 
tion-box proved to be an interesting and 
profitable feature. 

Our supper in the church was a pleasing 
time for the exchange of friendly greet- 
ings, as well as the refreshment of the 
inner woman, 

We now had our disappointment, a tel- 
egram announcing that our speaker of the 
evening had missed histrain. With ready 
ability to plan to suit emergencies, Mrs. 
Coggeshall altered the schedule of the 
next day, and we all insisted that she 
should read her own address; so, when 
the audience assembled in large numbers, 
we had the satisfaction of knowing no one 
would be disappointed. The editor of the 
Panora Vidette, Mr, Whitmer, gave us a 
royal welcome to thecity, and Mrs. Brown 
gave us a most cordial welcome in the 
name of the club. Our own Miss Gordon 





| responded and voiced our thanks in a 


charming way. 

A reading by Mrs. Hutchinson and a 
solo by Miss Jennings were well received, 
and then our president read her message 
to the workers of Iowa. Miss Dunlap of 
Des Moines read a paper on “The Growth 
and Guidance of Suffrage Sentiment.”’ 

Next morning came the organization 
report by Mrs. McMillen; assemblies, Mrs. 
LeCompte; contests, Mrs. Dame; enrol- 
ment, Mrs. Ballard (the cards signed 
being now in the thousands); protest, 
Miss Deighton; press, Mrs. Powers and 
Miss Priest; Standard, Rev. J. O. Steven- 
son, 

The press symposium which followed 
proved to be amusing in some respects, 
and some replies excited a little jndigna- 
tion. All editors are not courteous, but 
the larger number are in favor of suffrage. 

Mrs. Goldie of Sioux City, in a well- 
written paper, started the discussion on 
**How can Clubs do the Most Effective 
Legislative Work?’ This is a subject 
upon which we wish light. Our legisla- 
tive session is soon to convene, On ad- 
journment the corresponding secretary 
answered a long-distance telephone call 
from Des Moines, a reporter wishing ad- 
vance information, which shows the in- 
terest taken in our work. 

An informal reception was given be- 
tween 12.30 and 3.30 in the Methodist 
Church, The scene was charming. The 
committee had made little yellow sun- 
flowers for festooning throughout the 
large parlors, great golden chrysanthe- 
mums adorned piano and mantel, while 
on each visitor was pinned a card bearing 
not only the name but the address, so 
this was an introduction. In one corner 
of the card a tiny sunflower was em- 
bossed, Frappé was served by the young 
ladies. After the delegates, the resi- 
dents, the husbands, sons and daughters 
had passed the receiving line and given a 
smiling welcome to the State officers, we 
were invited to pose on the steps while 
an enterprising photographer took a snap 
shot. 

We returned to the convention and cast 
our ballot for the best material to serve 
us the ensuing year. In the judgment of 
the assembly, Mrs. Coggeshall should be 
honorary president if she no longer de- 
sired the office of president. Accordingly 
we elected her to this newly-created of- 
fice. The other officers are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Bertha A. Wilcox, Ida 
Grove; vice-president, Rev. Eleanor E. 
Gordon, Des Moines; cor. sec., Mrs, Edith 
Payne-Parsons, DesMoines; rec. sec., Mrs. 
G. P.Goldie, Sioux,City; treasurer, Mrs. S. 
J. Brown, Panora; auditors, Mrs. Eleanor 
Stockman, Mason City, Mrs. M. W. El- 
dredge, Sheldon; member National ex. 
com., Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull; mem- 
bers ex. com., Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 
Miss Flora Dunlap, Mrs. Lena I, Robinson, 
all of Des Moines; supt. press work, Miss 
Alice Priest, Shenandoab; supt. contest 
work, Mrs. Eva Dame, Albert Lea, Minn,; 
supt. card petition work, Mrs. McMillen, 
Iowa Falls. 

More than $500 cash pledges were made 
to assist in carrying on the State work, 
Mrs. Payne, mother of the corresponding 
secretary, furnishing an office without 
charge, the same as last year, and Mrs. 
MeMillen giving $5 in work. The paper 
of Mrs. Greene of Soesbe on ‘Increase of 
Membership” was suggestive, and the 
awarding of the cash prize for the great- 
est increase in the number of new paid- 
up members secured since Sept. 25 was 
awarded to the Panora Club, 24 having 
joined. The executive committee had 
carefully considered the plan of work 
suggested by the National, and with a 
few minor changes this was adopted. 
The strenuous day was now closing, and 
several went for a short drive in the brac- 
ing air. 

At an early hour the crowd assembled 
in the auditorium, and when the meeting 
was called to order there was standirg 
room only. The mandolin club rendered 
good music before the invocation. The 
President then announced that fraternal 
letters would be read by Mrs. Parsons. 
Amid the hush of concentrated attention, 
the words of inspiration coming from our 
dear Susan B. Anthony and the encour- 
aging letter of our National leader, Miss 
Shaw, were read. A vote was taken that 
greeting should be sent to both, and let- 
ters of sympathy to Mrs. Catt and Mrs, 
Kelley. 

A paper on Dress, by Mrs. Robinson of 
Des Moines,a reading by Mrs. Dame, 
Superintendent of Contest Work, and a 
piano solo by Mrs. Frank, of Des Moines, 
concluded the entertaining features, and 
Editor Nye of Des Moines was introduced 
to the audience. For more than an hour 
we sat enthralled by his eloquence, the 
wit end logic so skillfully combined that 
no one could fail to be convinced of the 
justice of our movement. 

At 8 o’clock on Saturday the new exec- 
utive committee met for a short time. 
Club reports left overfrom previous ses- 
sions and other business occupied the 
first part of the meeting, and then Miss 





Gordon took charge of the memorial ser- 
vice. We have lost some very dear 
friends, among them Judge Wakefield, 
of Sioux City, ex. Representative Bemis, 
of Independence, and Mr. Catt of New 
York. 

Resolutions were passed which covered 
a wide range of subjects, sympathy for 
our sorrowing friends, the press, enrol- 
ment work, initiative and referendum 
being a few. The convention then ad- 
journed, after having enjoyed one of the 
most helpful meetings ever held in the 
State. EpitH PAYNE PARSONS, 

Cor. Sec. 

(Additional State Correspondence on Page 192,) 





HUMOROUS. 


A Calcutta correspondent sends a speci- 
men of ‘*Baboo English.’’ The speech was 
actually made before a civilian magistrate 
at Barisal a short time ago: 

‘*My friend with mere wind from a tea- 
pot thinks to browbeat me from my legs. 
But this is mere gorilla warfare. I stand 
under the shoes of my client, and only 
seek to place my bone of contention 
clearly in your honor’s eye. 

‘*My learned friend vainly runs amuck 
upon the sheet anchors of my case, Your 
honor will be pleased enough to observe 
that my client is a widow—a poor chap 
with one postmortem son. 

“A widow of this country, your honor 
will be pleased enough to observe, is not 
like a widow of your honor’s country. A 
widow of this country is not abie to eat 
more than one meal a day, ur to wear clean 
clothes, or to look after a man, So my 
poor client has not such physic or mind 
as to be able to assault the lusty complain- 
ant. Yet she has been deprived of some 
of her more valuable leather—the leather 
of her nose, 

‘*My learned friend has thrown only an 
argument ad hominy upon my teeth that. 
my Client's witnesses are all her own rela- 
tions. But they are not her near relations. 
Their relationship is only homeopathic. 
So the misty arguments of my learned 
friend will not hold water. At least, they 
will not hold good water, Then my learned 
friend has said that there is on the side of 
his client a respectable witness—namely, a 
pleader—and, since this witness is inde- 
pendent, so he should be believed. But 
your honor, with your honor’s vast expe- 
rience, is pleased enough to observe that 
truthfulness is not so plentiful as black- 
berries in this country. 

“And I am sorry to say, though this 
witness is a man of my own feathers, that 
there are in my profession black sheep of 
every complexion, and some of them do 
not always speak gospel truth, 

‘Until the witness explains what has 
become of my client’s nose leather, he 
cannot be believed. Hecannot be allowed 
to raise a castle in the air by beating up- 
conabush. So, trusting in that adminis- 
tration of British justice on which the sun 
never sets, I close my case.’’—Indian Wit- 
ness. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 








LASst. year at CHRISTMAS time we made 
thousands of LADIES and CHILDREN 
happy on those beautiful Art Blotters—5 for 10¢ 
or 12 for 20c., by mail, postpaid. Doggie Klotter 
same price. If you want us this year don’t wait 
until we get too busy toreach you on cime. Ad- 
dress our master quick, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the Internationa) 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOOIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





MRS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





NUTES AND NEWSs. 


Dr. Barnardo, the London philanthrop- 
ist, who lately died, had a startling way 
of protecting the papers on his desk from 
the devasting tidy housemaid. In a waste- 
basket under the study table basked two 
snakes. This ‘‘worked like a charm,” 
according to a personal friend of the 
doctor. 


When the report of the Committee on 
Improved Election Methods (for the N. 
A. W.S. A.) was published in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL a few weeks since, the 
statement was made that it was published 
by request of Mrs. Hackstaff. It should 
have been said, by request of the National 
Convention. The Convention voted to 
have the report printed in the JouRNAL, 
but the fact had temporarily slipped the 
editor’s memory, when Mrs. Hackstaff 
asked for its publication, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following leafiets are for sale at the 
headquarters of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Mass., and 
should be ordered only from there, not 
from the WomaAn’s JouRNAL Office nor 
from the National Headquarters at War- 
ren, O. The price of all these leaflets 
is 15 ceuts per hundred of the same kind, 
or 10 cents for a sample set including the 
different kinds. 











Will the Home Suffer? Miss Mabel E. 
Adan s. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

How Women Voted in Colorado. 
James 8. Clarkson. 

Opinions of Clergymen. 

Prepare for Suffrage. By a Virginia Wo- 


Hon. 


man. 

The Ballot and the Schools, Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell. 

A Reasonable Reform. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 


Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Du- 
ties. 


Women in the State. 
bie Hoar. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Woman Suffrage: Reasons for and Against. 

Straight L’nes or Oblique Lines? Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand. Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public. Hon. George F. Hoar. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. Amos 
R. Wells. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote. 
Hon. John D. Long. 

Equal Kights for Women. 
William Curtis. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 


Hon. George Fris- 


Hon. George 


Vote. Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Membership Plan. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page. 


Thirteen Years’ Experience of Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming. Hon. Juhn W. Hoyt. 

Women in Industry. John Grabam Brooks. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth. Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

Some of these leaflets are old and some 
recent. 





of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


Remington Typewriter Company 
l 327 Broadway, New York 





Bost:.n Office, 81 Franklin Street. 















E have received our im- 

portation of Gloves, in 
all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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GIVE THANKS, 0 HEART! 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 

Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 
That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the armed seers 
And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran. 


Lincoln, Mazzini, Lamennais, 

Living the thing that others pray ; 
Cromwell, St. Francis and the rest, 
Bearing the God-fire in the breast— 

These are the sons of sacred flame, 

Their brows marked with the secret name; 
The company of souls supreme, 

The conscripts of the mighty Dream. 


Made of unpurchasable stuff, 

They went the way when ways were rough ; 
They, when the traitors had deceived, 
Held the long purpose, and believed ; 
They, when the face of God grew dim, 
Held thro’ the dark and trusted Him— 
Brave souls that fought the mortal way 
And felt that faith could not betray. 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word! 
But all thanksgiving for the breed 
Who have blent destiny with deed— 
Souls of the high, heroic birth, 
Souls sent to poise the shaken Earth, 
And then called back to God again 
To make Heaven possible for men. 

— Good Housekeeping. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, CAu., Nov. 15, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Monday all day was held the meeting 
of the District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. It was a model convention, or- 
derly, business-like and courteous. It 
showed again that women’s clubs are 
working hard on all unselfish lines, and 
are a blessing to the communities where 
they belong. It showed, too, that the 
women themselves are being benefited as 
much as are their neighborhoods. 

Tuesday all day was held a church con- 
vocation, one where men do all the talk- 
ing and the voting. The San Francisco 
Chronicle said: 


Political aspirations and too much club 
life among women are not approved of by 
Rev. Frederick W. Clampett, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church. He did not hesitate 
boldly to declare his beliefs on these sub- 
jects before alarge gathering of the clergy 
and lay members of San Francisco, Mar- 
tin, Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
who were present yesterday at the autumn 
meeting of the Episcopal Convocation of 
San Francisco, held in Grace Church, 

Dr. Clampett quoted largely from the 
recent condemnatory writings of Grover 
Cleveland on suffrage and club move- 
ments among women, which he desig- 
nated as ‘“‘spheres for which she is mani- 
festly unfitted and unconstituted,’’ and 
which ‘‘cause her influence to wane.”” He 
realized the varied positions in public life 
which were being filled by women at the 
present time, but thought it all opposed 
to the original qualities attributed to 
women in the Christian world of gentle- 
ness, humility and love. 

Among the utterances of Dr. Clampett 
which provoked a warm discussion were 
these: 

“A potent factor in the condition of 
woman in social life will be found in 
the new ambitivns that are now being so 
strongly fostered. They may be classed 
under the twofold head of political aspi- 
rations on the one hand and woman’s club 
life on the other. The lessons that are 
forcibly suggested by the consideration of 
those two elements are, it seems to me, 
very clear. Woman is commanded by 
every true instinct, by the earnest warn- 
ings of our most thoughtful citizens, by 
the express message of revelation, to cul- 
tivate in social life the development of 
those womanly qualities that are at once 
her power and her charm—gentleness, 
modesty and love. These are the powers 
that should shine in her life as the foun- 
dation graces of the home. The stream 
of tendency is against home influences, 
the permanence of the marriage tie, the 
glory of offspring. Woman must assert 
her womanhood in rebellion against 
those influences.”’ 

Dr. Clampett also had something to say 
of the women in business, and deplored 
the ‘tendency to move out of the quiet 
life of the past and enter the arena of the 
business career.”’ 

“Women,” he said, ‘“‘are taking more 
and more the place of men, and the un- 
doubted effect of this has been to change 
in a great measure the social place that 
woman should occupy. She is now pay- 
ing, and paying hard, for her keen com- 
petition with man. We can behold the 
change in the gradual decline of that gal- 
lant and courteous relationship that the 
past so strongly portrays as between men 
and women. She must stand up in the 
crowded cars and hold on to the strap.”’ 

Dr. Clampett also quoted in defense of 
his condemnation of woman suffrage the 
case a few years ago of a political scandal 
in Colorado, in which women were said to 
be among the leading factors in the polit- 
ical jobbery and fraud. 

The first speaker to rise for discussion 
was Rev. Burr Miller Weeden, rector of 
St. Luke's, a parish quite as large and 
influential as Trinity, and having an 
equally fashionable congregation. Mr. 
Weeden did not think women should be 
blamed for entering business life; no 
woman entered business unless it was a 





question of bread and butter, and then no 
one could blame her for seeking it hon- 
orably. Women did not go to their clubs 
for the pleasures of the body,to eat a goud 
meal, play billiards or to smoke. Their 
purposes were high; they met for mental 
culture, to study, to make themselves 
more intelligent. He had seen much 
good come from clubs, and in his own 
work he had observed some of the most 
earnest and faithful women, not only in 
the church, but in their homes, who were 
club women. As priest of a parish, he 
would do all in his power to help clubs 
while they continued along their present 
lines. 

“If men can organize clubs,” he said, 
“why not women? Be it said to the 
shame of men that their clubs are entirely 
for their comfort, and not for mental cul- 
ture and improvement.”’ 

George H. Hooke, a vestryman of Grace 
Church and a prominent business man of 
the city, was not concerned with the 
clubs, but strongly condemned women 
who entered business, not for necessity, 
but to add to their ‘pin money’’—young 
women who had homes, but wanted more 
luxuries, and would take positions as 
book-keepers or stenographers for $50 a 
month which should be held by men with 
families who have heretofore been paid 
$15v a month. 

Rev. Mr. Walkerley of St. Paul’s, Oak- 
land, said he knew of much good in pub- 
lic institutions—kindergartens, for in- 
stance—which were kept up by club 
women, and that mental life received a 
decided stimulus from such sources. 

**You cannot sweepingly condemn fe- 
male suffrage because some political mis- 
takes were made in Colorado,”’ he said, 
‘tor women’s clubs because some women 
neglect their homes. Read Dickens, and 
you will see that Mrs. Jellyby gave no 
care to her husband and children on ac- 
count of the heathen in Africa, long be- 
fore women’s clubs were known.”’ 

Rev. Mr. Higgs, curate of St. John’s 
Church, said it must be remembered that 
men had clubs as wellas women. If one 
institution was to be condemned, why 
not both? As to the working women, 
there were, perhaps, an unusual num- 
ber in St. John’s parish, and if they fell 
out of the church work at the present 
time, it would seriously cripple the entire 
machinery of the parish. 

Dr. Clampett made a brief address at 
the close of the discussion, in which he 
said that, asin most arguments, he sup- 
posed they were all of their original 
opinions. He thought that the women’s 
club evil was more pronounced in the 
East than here, and knew that it was 
severely condemned by many of the clergy 
of New York. He had not blamed wom- 
en for working, but had merely remarked 
that if they did it they must pay the 
price. 

Women should congratulate themselves 
that the day has come when they are the 
subject of debate in such a gathering. 

The same evening, the same convoca- 
tion made plans for a church union which 
should take in everybody except Unita. 
rians. 

And to-day our League meets, which is 
at work on political lines that reach all 
over the city. 

The papers treated our convention bet- 
ter than they have for years. 

There was a good debate on woman 
suffrage last Sunday, free for all, in a 
Free Religious Association. About a 
hundred men and a dozen women were 
present, and there were seventeen volun- 
teers who wanted ten minutes each. 
Seven spoke in favor, three against, and 
one on the fence. The subject was con- 
tinued to next Sunday, to give all a 
chance to debate. Itook a package of 
JOURNALS left from the convention, and a 
few copies of Progress, and they were 
passed around, and received eagerly, and 
folded for the pockets; not one was left 
inaseat, And next Sunday, those Jour- 
NALS will have been read and digested, 
and will make a better debate. I hope I 
can get some subscribers. The California 
report in the JouRNAL of Sept. 16 inter- 
ests many new people. 

ALICE L. PARK. 


MISSOURI. 





The annual meeting of the Missouri 
W. S. A. was held November 16 at the 
residence of Mrs. Mary Warren, 7329 
Lohmeyer Avenue, Maplewood, The 
president, Mrs. Alice Mulkey, occu- 
pied the chair. Officers were elected as 
follows: Mrs. Alice Mulkey, president; 
Mrs. Mary Warren, Maplewood, and Mrs. 
Francella King, Hopkins, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Susan Martin, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Tillie J. Ford, corresponding secre- 
tary; Miss Myra M. Kern, Maryville, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Etta Utt and Mrs. Mary Cha- 
ney, Hopkins, auditors. Mrs. Mary Cal- 
kins was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 











WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS. 

The Women’s Trade Union League of 
Illinois lately gave a ball at Hull House, 
which was a democratic affair, ignoring 
barriers of caste. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
president of the National Trade Union 
League, led the grand march with the 
business agent—generally called the walk- 
ing delegate—of the Broom-Makers’ Un- 
ion, and her son danced with the young 
woman business agent of the Glovemak- 
ers’ Union. Mrs. Raymond Robbins, bet- 





ter known in New York as Margaret 
Dreier, was a prominent figure at the 
ball, which was attended by 400 people, 
if not “the 400." The object was to 
widen the influence of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and to make its objects 
more widely known in Chicago. 

The New England Women’s Union La- 
bel League, which met last week in Lynn, 
Mass., adopted a resolution asking recog- 
nition from the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and calling upon the women who 
are members of that association to use 
union label goods. A committee was ap- 
pointed to organize Jabel leagues in all 
parts of New England. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Leonard G. 
Newman, of Lynn, president; Mrs. R. C. 
Schneider, of Salem, Mrs. Mary K. O’Sul- 
livan, of Boston, Miss Gertrude Madden, 
of Fall River, and Mrs. Mary Maken, of 
Brockton, vice-presidents; Miss Anna 
Bowen, of Boston, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Mary F. Hayden, of Lynn, financial 
secretary and treasurer. 








THE DEMERRITTE SCHOOL. 


The modern, up-to-date methods of ed- 
ucation are nowhere better illustrated 
thao in the De Merritte School of Lan- 
guages, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
After many years’ experience as a teacher 
in the old Chauncy Hall and other schools, 
Mr. Edwin De Merritte, five years ago, 
established his new school on Huntington 
Avenue, beginning with five pupils. The 
number now is so large that new quarters 
will be necessary in the immediate future. 
It took but a short time after the opening 
of the school to demonstrate that the 
founder possessed and controlled the best 
qualities of brain, observation, and pro- 

ressive ideas to fit young men for col- 
ege. That is one of the strongest char- 
acteristics of the De Merritte School. His 
plan was clear. He determined to build 
up a school where manliness and educa- 
tion go hand in hand. He further strength. 
ened hie position by associating with him 
young men fresh from college, strong 
in modern methods and strong in charac- 
ter. The broad and progressive ideas of the 
founder, the ability of his associates and 
their fidelity to their work, the combina- 
tion of ripe experience and modern meth- 
ods, have already made it a school strong 
in numbers, strong in the character of its 
boys, strong in its educational work, and 
strong in the preparation it gives to boys 
to face the responsibilities of life. 
——_o—_— 
REDUCED RATES TO SOUTHERN WINTER 
RESORTS. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., ‘Royal 
Blue Line,’’ effective December 1, offers 
the lowest excursion rates to Southern 
winter resorts via New York and Washing- 
ton. $54 Boston to Jacksonville and re- 
turn, and correspondingly low rates to 
other points. Liberal stop-overs. For 
schedules, Pullman reservations and win- 
ter resort booklets, apply to or address 
J. B. Scott, New England Passenger Agt. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





EMMA G. SMITH 
Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf. 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to tb 
Cause of Armenia. . 
Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Saeee. rofessor Albert 8. Cook, Professur 
lliam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Editor “ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 


Address: 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hanmaser Tartom Urron and Exizasera J. Hausen. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary Presideat: Miss Susan B. AnTuony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Rev. Auya H. Saaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALtoz Stone BLAcK 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 8 Pask Street, Boston. Mass, 
- Treasurer, Mrs, HARRIET TAYLOR U Pro 
an ar — — Warren, Onto 

, Miss Ts M. DON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Mies Lavea CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Dr, ANNICE Ja¥FREYS MYERS, Portland, Ore. 








Thirty-eighth Annual Convention N. A. W. 8S. A., Feb. 7 to 18 inclusive, Lyric 
Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 





Mrs. Martha S, Cranston, President of the Delaware W. S. A, has ordered a half- 
tone picture of Susan B, Anthony to hang in the W. C. T. U. Headquarters in Wil_ 
mington. 





Miss Anthony has been the guest of of Rev. Anna H. Shaw in Philadelphia for a 
few days. Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw spent one day at Bryn Mawr, the guests of 
President Thomas. 





Mrs. Mary Davis Webster has purchased the History of Woman Suffrage for the 
Greenwood (N. Y.) P. E. Club. She reports a new club organized recently by Miss 
Mills at Jasper, N. Y., with Mrs, A. M. Wallace as president. 





The holidays are approaching, and we call the attention of our readers to the 
woman suffrage blotters, the penny prints, and the Susan B. Anthony buttons, all of 
which are on sale at Headquarters and are suitable to be used as substitutes for the 
usual Christmas card. Remember that everything advertised in this Column should 
be ordered from Warren, O. 





Subscriptions to Progress are coming in steadily. Nineteen new ones bave just 
been received from Mrs, Merritt, New York State treasurer. The Enid (Okla.) Club 
subscribes for 25 copies of each issue. Iowa, Ohio, and New York are each plan- 
ning to send copies of the October number to the members of their respective State 
Assemblies. This is the pumber which gives the opinions of tbe Governors of vari- 
ous States, and some new testimony from prominent persons in the enfranchised 
States. There are still plenty of copies of this issue on hand at Headquarters, 
Ordet now, if you want any of these. The January Progress is to be edited by Mrs. 
Rheita Child Dorr, the editor of the Woman’s Department of the N.Y. Evening Post. 
Mrs. Dorr will surely give us a splendid number. Any persons sending 10 new sub- 
scribers to Progress may claim as a premium a set of the woman suffrage blotters or a 
half-tone picture of Miss Anthony, 


Mrs. Mary Kistler and Mrs. Zell P. Hart, both members of the Warren P. E. 
Club, attended the State meeting of the Charities and Correction at Tiffin, O., last week. 
Mrs, Kistler and Mrs. Hart are members of the Trumbull County Board of Visitors. 
Mrs. Kistler was appointed on the Nominating Committee, and Mrs, Hart was made a 
member of the Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting, also a member of 
the Executive Committee, which has in charge the arrangement of the program and 
other details of the next meeting. Mrs, Hart tells us that woman suffrage sentiments 
cropped out in several of the addresses, and were warmly applauded, 








The 80th birthday of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick was celebrated by the Era Club of 
New Orleans in the Palm Garden of St. Charles Hotel on Nov. 24. A telegram of 
greeting on behalf of our National officers was sent from Headquarters. No doubt 
the friends in New Orleans will send a detailed report to the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. The 
New Orleans Times-Democrat of Sunday, Nov. 19, gave an appreciative sketch of 
Mrs. Merrick’s life, saying among other things that she was the first woman in Louis- 
iana to advocate woman suffrage and to speak publicly in behalf of the cause, and 
that in 1879 she addressed the State Convention, thus assisting in securing an article 
in the Constitution making all women over 21 years of age eligible to hold office in 
connection with the public schools. The writer recognizes Mrs. Merrick’s services to 
her State in charitable and philanthropic movements also. Werejoice to know of the 
public gatheriog in honor of Mrs, Merrick’s being ‘‘eighty years young,” and recall 
vividly her little address at the New Orleans Convention, when in accepting a huge 
bouquet presented the first night, she said: “I am so glad you brought me these 
flowers now, instead of waiting to lay them on my coffin!’’ Surely our Association is 
blessed and thrice blessed in having such members as Mrs, Merrick, 





At its last regular meeting the Warren (O.) P. E. Club listened to an able lec- 
ture on Race Prejudice, by Prof. Phebe Sutliff. Miss Sutliff is a Vassar graduate 
and an educator of known ability, having been at one time president of Rockford Col- 
lege. She is one of the vice presidents of the P. E. Club, and prepared the lecture 
in question especially for it. It was such a masterly effort that Rev. F. P. Reinhold, 
the progressive pastor of the Presbyterian Church, who, by the way, is also a club 
member, felt that the whole community should be given an opportunity to hear it. 
He therefore prevailed upon Miss Sutliff to repeat it at the regular service in his 
church the following Sunday evening. 





From Oregon comes another resolution, as follows: 


Whereas, it is a fundamental principle of the Patrons of Husbandry that all mem- 
bers are equally entitled to all rights and privileges, irrespective of sex; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Pomona Grange of Columbia County, believe 
that this principle should be extended to affairs of government, and favor the adoption 
of the Amendment to the Constitution of Oregon giving suffrage to women. 





The price of the Woman Suffrage Blotters has been cut in two, because the Asso- 
ciation can afford to sell those which remain on hand at this lower figure. These 
blotters have celluloid covers bearing pictures respectively of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy 
Stone, Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, and Mrs. Catt, with a quotation from each of 
these leaders. Nothing more appropriate could be selected by a suffragist as a holiday 
souvenir. Five cents apiece; any three for 15 cents; the set of five for 20 cents. In 
lots of 100 they will be furnished at actual cost—$3.50, plus the postage or express 
charges. If you want them, order at once. 





We are indebted to friends in Minnesota for a copy of the resolutions, and unus- 
ually exce!lent ones, too, already published in the JouRNAL, which were adopted by 
the recent State Convention, and to Mrs. Wooden, of Illinois, for the names of the 
officers elected by the Illinois Convention at its annual meeting, and names of dele- 
gates to the National Convention. As these will appear in the State Correspondence 
in the Journal, they are not repeated here. 





Most of the fall conventions have now been held. Our National President, in a 
letter to the presidents of the various State Associations, gives this cheering message: 
‘From every section of the country reports are received of increased interest and en- 
thusiasm, and an earnest consecration and determination to work toward more perfect 
service and organization. The State Conventions which I have attended have as a 
whole been very gratifying, and the one thing which has impressed me more than any 
other is the new enthusiasm born of conviction that victory is not far away, and that 
in order to secure it each one must do her very best. The whole spirit of our organ- 
ization seems to be one of loyalty and devotion, not only to the cause but to each 
other; and this, perhaps more than anything else, fills me with the assurance of ulti- 
mate success,”’ 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 
The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by DAvip Soskicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 


Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 








The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubtished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 

Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will. 
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